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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 275.) 

As the Quakers are found in the use of gar- 
ments, differing from those of others in their 
shape and fashion, and in the graveness of 
their color, and in the general plainness of 
their appearance, so they are found in the 
use of plain and frugal furniture in their 
houses. 

The custom of using plain furniture has not 
arisen from the circumstance, that any particu- 
lar persons in the society, estimable for their 
lives and characters, have set the example in 
their families, but from the principles of the 
Quaker-constitution itself. It has arisen from 
principles similar to those, which dictated the 
continuance of the ancient Quaker-dress. The 
choice of furniture, like the choice of clothes, 
is left to be adjudged by the rules of decency 
and usefulness, but never by the suggestions of 
show. The adoption of taste, instead of utility, 
in this case, would be considered as a con- 
scious conformity with the fashions of the 
world. Splendid furniture also would be con- 
sidered as pernicious as splendid clothes. It 
would be classed with external ornaments, and 
would be reckoned equally productive of pride 
with these. The custom, therefore, of plainness 
in the articles of domestic use is pressed upon 
all Quakers: and that the subject may not be 
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forth to their notice, in a public manner, in all 
the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings of the 
kingdom, and in all the preparative meetings, at 
least once in the year. 

It may be admitted as a truth, that the go- 
ciety practise, with few exceptions, what is 
considered to be the proper usage on such oc- 
casions. The poor, we know, cannot use any 
but homely furniture. The middle classes are 
universally in such habits. As to the rich, 
there is a difference in the practice of these. 
Some, and indeed many of them, use as plain 


.and frugal furniture, as those in moderate cir- 


cumstances. Others again step beyond the 
practice of the middle classes, and buy what is 
more costly, not with a view of show, so much 
as to accommodate their furniture to the size 
and goodness of their houses. In the houses 
of others again, whv have more than ordinary 
intercourse with the world, we now and then 
see what is elegant, but seldom what would be 
considered to be extravagant furniture. We 
see no chairs with satin bottoms and gilded 
frames, no magnificent pier-glasses, no superb 
chandeliers, no curtains with extravagant trim- 
mings. At least, in aJl my intercourse with 
the Quakers, I have never observed such 
things. If there are persons in the society, 
who use them, they must be few in number, 
and these must be conscious that, by the intro- 
duction of such finery into their houses, they 
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that they are, therefore, violating the written 
law, as well as departing from the spirit of 
Quakerism. 

But if these or similar principles are adopted 
by the society on this subject, it must be ob- 
vious, that in walking through the rooms of 
the Quakers, we shall look in vain for some 
articles that are classed among the furniture of 
other people. We shall often be disappointed, 
for instance, if we expect to find either paint- 
ings or prints in frame. I seldom remember 
to have seen above three or four articles of this 
description in all my intercourse with the 
Quakers. Some families had one of these, 
others a second, and others a third, but none 
had them all. And in many families, neither 
the one nor the other was to be seen. , 

One of the prints, to which I allude, con- 
tained a representation of the conclusion of 
the famous treaty between. William Penn and 
the Indians of America. This transaction, 
every body knows, afforded in all its circum 
stances a proof to the world of the singular 
honor and uprightness of those ancestors of the 
Quakers who were concerned in it. The In- 
dians, too, entertained an opinion no less favor- 
able of their character, for they handed down 
the memory of the event under such impres- 
sive circumstances, that their descendants have 
a particular love for the character, and a par- 
ticular reliance on the word, of a Quaker at 
the present day. The print alluded to was 
therefore probably hung up as the pleasing re- 
cord of a transaction so highly honorable to the 
principles of the society; where knowledge 
took no advantage of ignorance, but where she 
associated herself with justice, that she might 
preserve the balance equal. “ This is the only 
treaty, says a celebrated writer, between the 
Indians and the Christians, that was never 
ratified by an oath, and was never broken.” 

The second was a print of a slave-ship, pub- 
lished a few years ago, when the circumstances 
of the slave-trade became a subject of national 
inquiry. In this the oppressed Africans are 
represented as stowed in different parts accord- 
ing to the numbers transported and to the scale 
of the dimensions of the vessel. This subject 
could not be indifferent to those who had ex- 
erted themselves as a body for the annihilation 
of this inhuman traffic. The print, however, 
was not hung up by the Quakers, either as a 
monument of what they had done themselves, 
or as a stimulus to farther exertion on the same 
subject, but I believe from the pure motive of 
exciting benevolence ; of exciting the attention 
of those who should come into their houses, 
to the case of the injured Africans, and of pro- 
curing sympathy‘in their favor. 

The third contained a plan of the building 
of Ackworth school. This was hung upas a de- 
scriptive view of a public seminary, instituted 


and kept up by the subscription and care of 
the society at large. 

But though all the prints, that have been 
mentioned, were hung up in frames on the 
motives severally assigned to them, no others 
were to be seen as their companions. It is in 
short not the practice of the society to decorate 
their houses in this manner; prints in frames, 
if hung up promiscuously in a room, would be 
considered as vrnamental furniture, or as fur- 
niture for show. They would, therefore, come 
under the denomination of superfluities; and 
the admission of such, in the way that other 
people admit them, would be considered as an 
adoption of the empty customs or fashions of 
the world. 

But though the Quakers are not in the practice 
of hanging up prints in frames, yet there are 
amateurs among them, who have a number and 
variety of prints in their possession. But these 
appear chiefly in collections, bound together in 
books, or preserved in book covers, and not in 
frames as ornamental furniture for their rooms. 
These amateurs, however, are but few in num- 
ber. The Quakers have in general only a 
plain and useful education. They are not 
brought up to admire such things, and they 
have therefore in general but little taste for the 
fine and masterly productions of the painter’s 
art. 

Neither would a person, in goirg through 
the houses of the Quakers, find any portraits 
either of themselves, or of any of their families, 
or ancestors, except, in the latter case, they 
had been taken before they became Quakers. 
The first Quakers never had their portraits 
taken with their own knowledge and consent. 
Considering themselves as poor and helpless 
creatures, and little better than dust and ashes, 
they had but a mean idea of their own images, 
They were of opinion also, that pride and self- 
conceit would be likely to arise to men from 
the view, and ostentatious parade, of their own 
persons. They considered also, that it became 
them, as the founders of the society, to bear 
their testimony against the vain and super- 
fluous fashions of the world. They believed, 
also, if there were those whom they loved, that 
the best method of shewing their regard to 
these would be, not by having their fleshly 
images before theireyes, but by preserving their 
best actions in their thoughts, as worthy of 
imitation; and their own memory, in the same 
manner, should be perpetuated rather in the 
loving hearts, and kept alive in the edifying 
conversation of their descendants, than in the 
perishing tablets of canvas, fixed upon the 
walls of their habitations. Hence no portraits 
are to be seen of many of those great and em- 
inent men in the society, who are now mingled 
with the dust. 

These ideas, which thus actuated the first 
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Quakers on this subject are those of the Quakers 
as a body at the present day. There may 
be here and there an individual, who has 
had a portrait of some of his family taken. 
But such instances may be considered as rare 
exceptions from the general rule. In no so- 
ciety is it possible to establish maxims, which 
shall influence an universal practice. 

As the Quakers are distinguished from their 
fellow-citizens by their dress, as was amply 
shewn in a former chapter, so they are no less 
distinguished from them by the peculiarities of 
their language. 

George Fox seemed to look at every custom 
with the eye of a reformer. The language of 
the country, as used in his own times, struck 
him as having many censurable defects. Many 
of the expreessions, then in use, appeared to 
him to contain gross flattery, others to be idol- 
atrous, others to be false representatives of the 
ideas they were intended to convey. Now he 
considered that christianity required truth, 
and he believed, therefore, that he and his fol- 
lowers, who professed to be Christians in word 
and deed, and to follow the Christian pattern 
in all things, as far as it could be found, were 
called upon to depart from all the censurable 
modes of speech, as much as they were from 
any of the customs of the world, which christi- 
anity had deemed objectionable. And so 
weightily did these improprieties in his own 
language lie upon his mind, that he conceived 
himself to have had an especial commission to 
correct them. 

The first alteration, which he adopted, was 
in use of the pronoun thou. The pronoun you, 
which grammarians had fixed to be of the 
plural number, was then occasionally used, 
but less than it is now, in addressing an indi- 
vidual. George Fox, therefore, adopted thou 
in its place on this occasion, leaving the word 
you to be used only where two or more indi- 
viduals were addressed. 

George Fox, however, was not the first of the 
religious writers who had noticed the improper 
use of the pronoun you. Erasmus employed a 
treatise in shewing the propriety of thou, when 
addressed to a single person, and in ridiculiag 
the use of you on the same occasion. Martin 
Luther also took great pains to expunge the 
word you, from the station which it occupied, 
and to put thou in its place. In his Ludus, 
he ridicules the use of the former by the fol- 
lowing invented sentence, “ Magister, Vosestis 
iratus ?”” This is as absurd, as if he had said in 
English “ gentlemen art thou angry ?” 

(To be continued.) 


From the unpublished History of Friends, by S. M. Janney. 
VOL. II., CHAP. XIII. 


THE AMERICAN WAR. 


The Yearly Meeting of London, in addition 
to the printed epistles annually issued to its 
members, sent down to the subordinate meet- 
ings epistles in manuscript, relating to particu- 
lar concerns that had engaged its attention. 
In the year 1774, on the approach of a general 
election for members of Parliament, in a special 
epistle Friends were advised, “to guard against 
inconsiderately engaging themselves in these 
matters; or being drawn in by party,” and that, 
preserving their judgments calm and free, those 
who are qualified, may be as unanimous as they 
well can, in quietly voting for such candidates 
whose character and conduct are the most vir- 
tuous, and whose abilities seem to promise ser- 
vice to the public.” 

In the following year, a war with the Ameri- 
can colonies being imminent, Friends in Eng- 
land addressed a petition to the king in favor 
of a peaceable adjustment of the dispute, and 
to the House of Commons in behalf of the 
members of tlie Society, in the island of Nan- 
tucket. In the latter of these petitions they 
say, ‘Your petitioners are informed, that in 
the island of Nantucket, on the coast of New 
England, there are about 5000 inhabitants, 
nine-tenths of whom are of the people called 
Quakers. That the said island is for the most 
part barren and sandy, not yielding provision 
for a twentieth part of its inhabitants. That 
the inhabitants almost wholly depend on the 
whale fishery for their subsistence ; purchasing 
with the produce of this occupation, grain and 
other necessaries from the neighboring colonies. 
That if the bill now before the house, for re- 
straining the trade of the colonies, should pass 
into a law, these people would unavoidably be 
exposed to all the hardships of famine, as no 
provisions can be imported from any of the 
neighboring colonies, and their trade by which 
they subsist, will be totally prohibited. And 
that the said inhabitants, to the best of your 
petitioners’ information and belief, are entirely 
innocent in respect to the present disturbances 
in America.” 

These petitions were unavailing; for the 
ministry being determined on rigorous measures 
of coercion, had sufficient influence in Parlia- 
ment to obtain the passage of the bill. 

Some of the prominent Friends in London, 
and particularly Dr. John Fothergill, and Da- 
vid Barclay, used all the influence they could 
bring to bear upon the British government, to 
prevent the harsh and despotic measures which 
brought on the American revolution. Doctor 
Franklin, who was then in England as the 
agent and representative of some of the colo- 
nies, had frequent interviews with those 
Friends, and co-operated with them, but with- 
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He who sees the faults of others with real 
concern, will not be inclined to aggravate them, 


nor can he delight to dwell upon them, or wish 
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out success. He writes in his memoirs as 
follows : 

“The evening before I left London, I re- 
ceived a note from Dr. Fothergill, with some 
letters to his friends in Philadelphia. In that 
note, he desires me to get those friends and two 
or three more together, and inform them, that 
whatever specious pretences are offered, they 
are all hollow; and that to get a larger field on 
which to fatten a herd of worthless parasites, is 
all that is regarded. Perhaps it may be proper 
to acquaint them with David Barclay’s and our 
united endeavors and the effects. They will 
stun at least, if not convince, the most worthy, 
that nothing very favorable is intended, if more 
unfavorable articles cannot be obtained.’’ The 
Doctor in the course of his daily visits among 
the great, in the practice of his profession, had 
full opportunity of being acquainted with their 
sentiments, the conversation every where turn- 
ing upon the subject of America. 

In the Geveral Epistle of London Yearly 
Meeting in 1775, a belief was expressed, that 
Friends in America, as well as in England, 
were generally preserved from taking part in 
the political commotions then prevailing ; and 
they were entreated to enter as little into con- 
versation respecting them, as possible, and daily 
to seek for and abide under the influence of 
that heavenly principle, which leads to ‘follow 
peace with all men, and holiness, without 
which no man shall see the Lord.” 

“Influenced by these principles,” continues 
the Epistle, “‘ we cannot consistently join with 
such as form combinations of a hostile nature 
against any, much less in opposition to those 
providentally placed either in sovereign or sub- 
ordinate authority; nor can we unite with, or 
encourage such as indecently asperse or revile 
them. For it is written, ‘Thou shalt not speak 
evil of the ruler of thy people.’” 

Ackworth School.—'he subject of education 
had for several years occupied the attention of 
Friends in England, and the Yearly Meeting 
had several times issued advices to the subor- 
dinate meetings, to promote the establishment 
of schools for the guarded religious education 
of their youth. In the year 1777, Dr. John 
Fothergill, and three other Friends who had 
the subject at heart, contracted for an estate at 
Ackworth, in the county of York, consisting of 
84 acres, on which a large building had been 
erected for a hospital. It had originally cost 
about 17,000 pounds, and after being used 12 

ears, was purchased for 7,000. This property 
hone offered to the Yearly Meeting, in 1778, 
that body directed the Meeting for Sufferings 
to complete the purchase, and vest the estate 
in trust for the use of the Society. The object 
in view was to found a boarding-school for the 
edugation of a large number of children, and to 
make it available for those whose parents were 


not in affluent circumstances. The land was 
increased hy subsequent purchases, to 242 
acres, and the buildings improved, at a total 
cost of 30,000 pounds. 

In order to raise the requisite funds, three 
methods were adopted : Ist, by donations, which 
were contributed largely by Friends in easy 
circumstances; 2d, by annuities: any member 
of the Society subscribing a sum not less than 
50 pounds, would receive during his or her 
lifetime, 5 per cent. interest, and after the de- 
cease of the annuitant, the principal became 
the property of the institution. This enabled 
many to contribute, who could not with pru- 
dence, diminish their incomes; 3d, by issuing 
bills of admittance by subscription: any meet- 
ing or person, desirous of procuring admission 
for a child into this house, might by the pre- 
payment of £8.8s, receive a bill of admittance 
for one year’s education, maintenance, and 
clothing. 

In this school, the principles professed by 
Friends were to be diligently inculcated, and 
due care taken to preserve the children from 
bad habits and immoral conduct. The course 
of instruction at first proposed, was the English 
language, writing, and arithmetic, but subse- 
quently other useful branches of study were 
added. The school was opened in the Seventh 
month, 1779, and the first year consisted of 70 
boys, and 53 girls. The following year, the 
whole number of scholars was 230; it subse- 
quently rose to 300, of whom 180 were boys, 
and 120 girls. The sum of £10 per annum 
was fixed as the price of admission, buat the ac- 
tual cost was £18 to £20 per annum, and the 
deficiency has been supplied by annual sub- 
scriptions, donations, and legacies. 

The influence of the Ackworth boarding- 
school upon the condition of the Society of 
Friends in England, bas ever been considered 
highly beneficial, and it has doubtless been the 
means of stimulating Friends in America to 
make similar provision for the education of 
their children. 

Dr. John Fothergill, who was one of the 
earliest and most efficient promoters of the 
school, watched its progress with deep interest, 
made liberal subscriptions for its aid, and in 
his will provided an endowment for it in per- 
petuity. 
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“ As a watch, though tossed up and down by 
the agitation of him who carries it, does not, 
on that account undergo any perturbation or 
disorder in the working of the spring and 
wheels within, so the true Christian heart, 
however shaken by the joltings it meets with 
in the pressure and tumult of the world, suffers 
no derangement and action of its machinery. 
The hand still points to eternity.” 
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A Memorial of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 
concerning ASENATH TAGGART, approved by 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

The life and examp!'e of our beloved friend 
Asenath Taggart have left a sweet impression 
upon the minds of those who were connected 
with her in religious fellowship, and have in- 
duced them to present the following testimony 
concerning her: 

She was the daughter of Calvin and Eliz+- 
beth Cooper, who resided in East Bradford, 
Chester County, where she was born on the 10th 
day of the 10th month, 1794. 

Her parents were careful to instil into her 
youthful mind the principles and testimonies 
of our Religious Society, and though, according 
to her own account, she sometimes disregarded 
their precepts, there is reason to believe that 
their concern for her welfare was not lost, but, 
like bread cast upon the waters, returned after 
many days. 

Ou one occasion, when the family was pre- 
paring for mecting, her father noticed an 
article of her dress which caused him pain, 
and on his expressing his feelings, she retired 
sorrowfully to her chamber, and laid aside that 
which gave him uneasiness This act of obedi- 
ence to an earthly parent brought peace to 
her own mind, and no doubt prepared the way 
for her to receive more fully the visitations of 
Divine love, and to yield more implicitly to its 
teachings. 

In the year 1814, she was married to Reu- 
ben Taggart, and soon after they removed to 
reside within the limits of London Grove 
Monthly Meeting, to which they were recom- 
mended by certificate. 

She possessed a cheerful disposition united 
with great energy and perseverance, and al- 
though an invalid for forty years, often confined 
to her bed by sickness, and sometimes brought 
very low, yet their outward circumstances re- 
quiring attention and economy, she strove to 
perform her household duties with care and 
prudence. When health permitted, she was a 
regular attender of religious meetings, taking 
her children with her. 

About the year 1827 she appeared in the 
ministry, and in 1829 her gift was acknow- 
ledged by London Grove Monthly Meeting; 
soon after which, she obtained a minute to ac- 
company a friend in the ministry, who was 
concerned to visit the families of that meeting, 
and some others within its limits. 

In the year 1831, she, with her husband and 
family, became members of Kennett Monthly 
Meeting. By reference to the minutes of that 
Meeting, we find that during the ten years 
following, she visited, with the approbation of 
her friends, several of the neighboring Quarterly 
Meetings, and the meetings constituting them ; 
also, the families composing some of these 


meetings. These visits appear to have been 
accomplished to the peace of her own mind, 
and to be satisfaction of her friends. 

_ There are those now living, upon whom the 
influence of her loving spirit, while engaged 
in these labors, has left a lasting impression 
for good ; and in the several meetings to which 
she belonged, the testimony is uniform, that 
the simplicity*and fervency of her mivistry 
was well calculated to inspire a feeling of love 
for Gospel Truth. 

In the year 1848, her husband, after a short 
illness, was removed by death, they having 
lost their only daughter about one week previ- 
ously. He was a man respected for his up- 
rightness and integrity, conscientious in his 
dealings, and careful in looking after the wel- 
fare of his family. 

These afflicting dispensations were unex- 
pected, and for a time, to use her own expres- 
sion, “seemed overwhelming,” but she experi- 
enced the Divine Arm to be underneath, and 
was enabled to bow in humble resignation to 
the will of Him whom she knew to be a pres- 
ent helper in the time of need. 

In the following year, she removed to reside 
with one of her sons in Wilmington, Del., and 
became a member with Friends there, and in 
1859, she removed to this city, and was a 
member of our Monthly Meeting until the 
time of her decease. 

During the few years she mingled with us 
in religious fellowship, she impressed us as one 
who dwelt habitually in the spirit of love and 
humility, recognizing and cherishing the good 
in all, however much their opinions might differ 
from her own. Her mission appeared to be to 
gather into a peaceful fold—to labor in that 
part of the vineyard committed to her care, 
without'calling in question the duties of others. 
This spirit was manifested in her ministry, 
which was clear, and remarkably concise. Her 
quotations from Scripture most frequently con- 
sisted of the promises of the Gospel to those 
who wait for and rely on Divine aid, and of 
consolation to the mourner. These often came 
like a balm to the troubled spirit. 

In social intercourse she was animated and 
cheerful, and even in the latter and more in- 
firm period of her life, the vivacity of her spirit 
was a striking evidence of its ascendency over 
the frail tabernacle. 

In the 7th month, 1863, she left home on a 
visit to her friends in Chester county, where 
stie attended the Western Quarter, aud many of 
the smaller meetings, as they came in course. 
Whilst with her friends there, she expressed 
the belief that it would be the last time that 
she should make them a visit. 

She returned to her home the latter part of 
the 8th month, under great bodily prostration, 
and, after a short illness, during which she suf- 
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fered much pain, she departed this life on the 
6th day of the 9th month, in the 69th year of 
her ege. Her remains were interred at Kennett, 
on the 8th day of the same month, after « 
solemn meeting, attended by her relatives and 
friends. 
Extracted from the Minutes. 
Jos. C. TURNPENNY, 
Harriet E. Srockty, 
Clerks. 





Every spring God works countless wonders. 
Out of a little bud he brings a branch with 
leaves and flowers and fruits. From a tiny 
seed he develops a whole plant, with its system 
of roots and branches. And more wonderful 
still, we see springing into life a new generation 
of insects and birds and beasts. “In wisdom 
Thou hast made them all.” 


——__ +6 ____ 


If men would once consider ove another 
reasonably, they would either reconcile their 


differences, or maintain them more amicably.— 
Penn. 
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GENTLENESS AND MEEKNESS.—Gentleness 
is delicacy of action. It isa way of ease and 
tenderness in one’s movements. It is the op- 
posite of all that is rough, or hard, or coarse. 
It is a way of acting that does not irritate. It 
has nothing rude in it. It is not apt to provoke. 
It is not heedless or abrupt. It is nicety, 
thoughtfulness, kindness in acting. The gen- 
tle temper is the one that makes all its move- 
ments in fitness, easily, delicately. 

Meekness is the same temper in reception. 
It is the quality that admits of being acted upon 
appropriately, delicately. So it becomes the 
accompanying complimentary grace of gentle- 
ness. One is active, the other passive. Gentle- 
ness is meekness in exertion: meekness is 
gentleness in its rest. The gentle spirit does 
not do any thing roughly ; the meek spirit does 
not receive any thing so. Gentleness fits its hand 
to that which is to be touched; meekness fits 
itself to the hand that touches it. Gentleness 
is the smoothly running water ; meekness is the 
green meadow that opens to let it flow. One 
does not irritate; the other is not irritated. 
One is not harsh ir going; the other is not re- 
fractory in resisting. Gentleness give but a 
soft blow, even at that which is rough; meek- 
ness takes the rough blow softly into itself. 
The dew drop gathers gently in its falling up- 
on a rock ; the still water closes meekly over 
the stone that drops upon it. Gentleness kisses 
the cheek of her enemy ; meekness turns her 
own to his second stroke. Gentleness is tender 
to do; meekness is quiet to bear. Gentleness 
goes out softly to act ; meekness retires silently to 
endure. Gentleness is like the morning in its 
coming, that wakes the earth lightly to its life 





with its sweetly shedding rays through the 
hours of dawn ; meekness is the evening twi- 
light, that steals away to hide her shadows in 
the lap of night. 

They are beautiful alone, each by itself; but 
more beautiful together; when they are joined 
in perfect harmony, they make life’s “‘ evening 
and morning” one day.— Christian Mirror. 


a od 


GOING TWO MILES FOR ONE.—In the sermon 
on the Mount, Jesus says: ‘* Whosoever shall 
compel thee to go one mile, go with him twain.” 
We can all of us understand the other part of 
this command ; that when struck on the one 
cheek, we should in humility offer the other, 
because unfortunately, we know what striking 
is. But many must have wondered what can 
have given rise to the command of going a 
second mile with the violent man who has al- 
ready compelled you to go one mile. Nobody 
now, in this country, is ever injured by such 
treatment. But we learn from coins and in- 
scriptions, that the couriers in the service of 
the Roman government had the privilege’ of 
travelling through the provinces free of expense, 
and of calling on the villagers to forward their 
carriages and baggage to the next town. 
Undera despotic government, this became a 
cruel grievance. Every Roman of high rank 
claimed the same privilege; the horses were 
unyoked from the plough to be harnessed to 
the rich man’s carriage. It was the most gall- 
ing injustice which the provinces suffered. 
We have an inscription on the frontier town of 
Egypt and Nubia, mentioning its petition for a 
redress of this grievance ; and a coin of Nerva’s 
reign records its abolition in Italy. Jesus 
could give uo stronger exhortation to patient 
humility than by advising his Syrian hearers, 
instead of resenting the demand for one stage’s 
‘“‘vehiculation,” to go willingly a second stage. 











” Extracts from Dewey’s Problem of Human Destiny. 
THE ORIGIN OF EVIL. 
(Continued from page 230.) 

But I must now, to bring this theory fully 
before you, carry it a step farther ; and [ mean 
farther back, to the origin of the human exper- 
iment. Every man begins his experiment in 
infancy. The race began in infancy. Every 
generation must begin so. Could it begin any- 
where else? The point is material: for it is 
easy to see that if it were otherwise, if the man 
or the race could begin where their predecessor 
leaves off; if each generation had taken up all 
the wisdom of the past generation, and borne it 
onward ; if the child had assumed all the vir- 
tues of his parent, and had proceeded on that 
vantage ground, then the burden of human sin 
and misery would have been relieved to an in- 
calculable extent. Again I ask, was that, in 
the nature of things, possible? Was it possible 
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to put those results of past experience into any 
newly created heart ? Was it not inevitable that 
every newly created race, every newly created 
soul should begin in infancy, and work its own 
way up to virtue and happiness? Such, we 
see, is the fact; but was any other thing pos- 
sible? For myself, I do not see that any other 
thing was possible. 

For experience, like virtue, by definition, can- 
not be created. Wisdom, by definition, cannot be 
created. It is what the moral being works out for 
himself. It is not God’s act but man’s act. It 
implies choice, effort, resistance ; and these are 
the works and acts of the human being. This 
being is created, not with certain virtues, but 
with certain faculties. Even if the body were 
brought into existence full-formed and in its 
adult state, as we may suppose the body of the 
first human being was, still there must be a 
time when this being puts forth his first act, 
and there must be an after time, when he puts 
forth the second and the third act. Can the 
first act have all the precision, certainty and 
strength of the second, the third, the hun- 
dredth? If not, then here is learning, here is 
progress. But present learning implies past ig- 
norance ; progress to-day, defect yesterday. In 
ignorance then, in weakness, by experimenting, 
the human race, must advance and grow and 
gain strength. In the nature of things it can- 
not be otherwise. 

Still, and after all, Ido not doubt the ques- 
tion will be asked—was there no alternative? 
Pressed by the hard strife of the problem, one 
may strangely say: “ Well, but was freedom 
itself any necessary part of a moral and good 
nature’ Could not God have made a being 
pure and good without freedom? Or, having 
given him freedom, could he not have held it 
back from all aberration? But do you not see 
that these suppositions violate the very condi- 
tions of the problem of moral agency ?—that 
they are neither tenable nor indeed conceiv- 
able? Nay, if the highest and noblest kind of 
‘existence, 7. ¢., a moral existence, could have 
been made and kept pure and happy, it is 
inconceivable that it should not have been. 

But, if any one goes into detail, and says— 
“Why this? Why that? Why sucha race 
asthe human? Why the Chinese or Africans ? 
Why such degraded forms of being? Why 
creatures maimed and crippled by hereditary 
taint?” —I may well answer, that we do not 
know; that it is quite beyond us to know, in 
particular, why these special forms and condi- 
tions of being exist. Of the deyree of imper- 
fection, best for this world or for that world, it 
is, of course, quite beyond us to form any judg- 
ment. But surely it is something for us to 
consider, and something profoundly entering 
into the problem of our existence, that it was 
in the very nature of things impossible to re- 


move from the system of a moral creation, all 
evil, all ignorance, all error, all suffering. 

Let me now detain you a few moments 
longer, while I attempt to carry this argument, 
necessarily abstract thus far, into some of its 
practical bearings upon life, and upon the state 
of mind, in our reasonings, which, as a matter 
of inference, it requires of us. 

I say, then in the first place—let it be fixed 
in our minds, that the system of the moral 
world is a system of spontaneous development. 
It could not be other than spontaneous in con- 
sistency with its own nature. The agent is free. 
He must do, within the range of his permitted 
activity, what he will. You ask why things 
could not have been ordered or controlled so as 
to bring out a happier result; why such mon- 
sters ig human shape as Tiberius, and Casar 
Borgia, or the petty tyrant in his own family 
or village, should not have been hindered from 
their excesses or their cruelties? The answer 
is, they could not, unless by being deprived of 
their natural freedom. If they had been ani- 
mals they might have been guarded and gov- 
erned by instloct. But they were allowed to 
be worse, by as much as their range was larger ; 
and that range could not be contracted without 
giving up the essential, the moral character of 
the system. To all such hypothetical questions, 
the answer is—given a nature moral and free: 
given a world for its sphere; and the conse- 
quences must follow. Let the enquirer seize 
this idea of spontaneous development and hold 
it fast. Interpositions, in certain circumstances 
and for certain purposes, we may and do be- 


lieve in; but they are exceptions from the sys-- 


tem, not the rule. As if, when the Creator had 
made the world and placed man upon it, He 
had then left, and, if I may say so, neglected it 
and cast it off, to run to its own free course— 
such is the general aspect and light in which 
we are to study its history. If in this study 
we meet, as we shall meet, with abundant evi- 
dence that this world is not cast off, that it is 
controlled and guided while it is left free, it 
will be our own wisdom and great happiness to 
see that. If we meet with the fact of Divine 
interposition, as we believe that we do, we shall 
receive it with most reverent joy and thanks- 
giving. But still we must clearly distinguish 
this from the general course of events. We 
must distinctly see that we are mainly to study, 
not a supernatural, but a natural development ; 
and moreover, not an animal nor angelic, but a 
human development. We must firmly say— 
what man pleases to be, that he must be; what 
human reason, conscience, affection will, that 
they must do; and what human ignorance, 
barbarism, passion will, hat they must do. It 
could not be helped, unless by unmaking this 
nature, deranging this plan, destroying this 
system of the world. 
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In the next place, that man’s growth and 
action be free and rational, the system of treat- 
ment under which he lives must be one of gen- 
eral Jaws, and not of sudden and violent expedi- 
ents ; a system of gentleness and patience, of 
moral influence, and much of it, indirect influ- 
ence. Our human shortsightedness and passion 
are ready often, to call down sudden and signal 
vengeance upon the evil-doer. ‘Is there not 
some chosen curse,” we say, “some hidden 
thunder to blast the wretch who violates all 
laws, human and divine?” But suppose it 
were so. Suppose that the eternal retribution 
that dwells embosomed in the air around us, 
were to burst forth in thunder upon every 
atrocious crime. Suppose that the Infinite In- 
telligence were ever devising new penalties for 
guilty deeds. Or suppose that, by a general 
law, the lying lips were always smitten with an 
instant blow, or that there were a whip wielded 
by an invisible hand, for every villain in the 
world. It might be no more than justice ; and 
you might say that the world would then be 
strictly governed. Yes, but the government 
would then be a police, and not a providence. 
Human nature would break down under sucha 
system of treatment. Men would be like slaves 
under the lash; and their virtue, mere terror 
and cowardice. Therefore men are left slowly 
to learn the evil of their ways, and human 
wickedness is suffered to run far, that the ex- 
perience of evil may be corrective, and contri- 
tion for it generous and sincere, and repentance 
deep and thorough. 

(To be continued.) 








PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 15, 1865. 





Civit Lrserty.—Never before in our his- 
tory bas the great doctrine of civil liberty been 
so generally acknowledged as at the present 
time. Those who “through good report and 
evil report” have been faithful to this cause, 
and perilled life and reputation in its advance ; 
who have 

‘Borne reproach, and hate, and scorn, 
In pity for the outcast slave,” 
have reason to bless the name of the Most High 
for the wonderful evidences of his power, and 
when they review all the way in which his 
Providence caused them to pass, have occasion 
to say with the patriarch Jacob, “ With my 
staff I passed over this Jordan, and now I am 
become as two bands.” “‘ Though these watch- 
ers” on the mountain-height have nobly ful- 
" filled their mission, and may be permitted to 


rest from their labors, yet the “dwellers in the 
valley-land” must still watch and work in order 
to promote the growth of the good seed, if they 
would realize the desired harvest. 
Emancipation has been proclaimed, but 
slavery is not wholly extinguished, and the 
friends of freedom may not flatter themselves 
that the work is finished. Two centuries of 
wrong, injustice, and prejudice have beguiled 
us into repelling the countless and priceless 
blessings of civil liberty ; and the shackles of 
custom still constrain us to deny to others 
rights which we claim for ourselves. In an 
excellent editorial, entitled “ Further Recon- 
struction,” the Baltimore American says : 


‘‘We have reason to believe thut slavery is 
only nominally, not absolutely abolished. We 
hear of numerous,instances of outrage upon the 
freedmen, of corporeal punishment, of forced 
apprenticeship, of compulsory exile, of revenge- 
ful homicide. So long as they are under the 
control of the disloyal whites, and are deprived 
of all civil rights, such as voluntary residence 
within their own borders, acquiring and hold- 
ing property in their own right, acting as wit- 
nesses in jury trials, and voting when properly 
qualified, their freedom will only be such in 
name, not in fact. Even in Tennessee the new 
Constitution, while declaring that all may vote 
who are competent to testify in the State Courts, 
provides that the testimony of colored people 
shall not be received. Nor can we forget in 
the midst of the pride we feel in Maryland’s 
advance in the path of freedom, that these 
glaring words of shame still stand unrepealed 
in the Black Code: ‘No negro or mulatto, 
whether free or slave, and no Indian, shall be 
adinitted as evidence in any matter depending 
in any court or before any justice of the peace 
where any white person is concerned.’ ” 


In North Carolina, where there is considered 
to be a preponderance of loyal sentiment, we 
are assured, by the Standard and the Press of 
Raleigh, probably two of the best representa- 
tive papers in the seceded States, that they 
know of no Union man in the State who is not 
opposed to the enfranchisement of the colored 
race. They are willing to submit to the aboli- 
tion of slavery; but as for the rest, they only 
advise wHat ought to be done for the negroes. 

Delaware and New Jersey both rejected the 
Amendment to the proposed Constitution. 

A recent article in the Methodist, informs 
us that, 


“In a speech recently delivered before the 
Maryland Freedman’s Aid Society, Judge 
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Bond, of Baltimore, denied that slavery can 
be regarded as dead. He contended that one 
form of it, only, was dead, but that numerous 
other forms may yet be developed; that, in 
our Southern States it continues to exist in 
every thing except name, and that the only 
way to abolish it in fact, is to give to the freed- 
men the fundamental power of the citizen,— 
the bal!ot.” And further continues, 

“It does not need a great acquaintance with 
the present movements. in the recovered slave 
States to show many facts corroborating the 
opinion of Judge Bond. The politicians, the 
clergymen, the press, the mass of the people, 
all admit that slavery—in its old form—can 
not be saved, ‘and declare their readiness to ac- 
cept this result as an accomplished fact; but 
the immense majority submit to this necessity 


-with unconcealed reluctance. The question 


now uppermost in the minds of many of the 
white population, seems to be how to get the 
most labor out of the negro at the cheapest 
price, and with the concession of as few rights 
as possible There is, on this point, but little 
difference of opinion between staunch Unionists 
and ardent rebels and secessionists.” 


The process of reorganization in Virginia is 
far from agreeable to contemplate, and we must 
admit we have much to fear from the restric- 
tive policy of the other former slave States. 

The earthly hope of the Freedmen must, 
therefore, mainly depend on those who believe 


it a duty to render justice to all men, and who 
feel 
‘Wherever wrong is done 
To the humblest and the weakest,— 
That wrong is done to them.”’ 

The colored man has a right to opportunities 
in which his moral and intellectual nature can 
develop. A right to education and advance- 
ment in knowledge; to liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness; to all the rights of citizenship ; 
and we cannot withhold these rights and bless- 
ings from him without detriment to ourselves 
and our country. His elevation, by means of 
education, demands the unabated interest and 
efforts of every friend of freedom, not only to 
aid him to arise from his former state of ignor- 
ance and oppression, but to watch that no germ 
of injustice remains from which may grow the 
Upas tree of slavery to darken with a shadow 
our future history. 


Tue Dewprops.—A child, one too wise and 
good for this world, saw on a summer’s morn- 
ing that the dewdrops did not lie and glitter 
upon the flowers, for the sun came in its might 





and dried them up, and they were seen no 
more. Soon a rainbow was seen in the clouds, 
and his father told him, “There are the dew- 
drops over which thou didst grieve, and they 
now shine in splendor in heaven, and no foot 
can crush them; and remember, my child, if 
thou vanishest soon from earth, it will be to 
shine in heaven.”—Jean Paul. 





Diep, in Philadelphia, on the 18th of 6th month, 
1865, Ernan Comty, aged 81 years. 
, on the 27th of 6th month, 1865, Racuet T., 
wife of William James; a member of Byberry Mo. 
Meeting, Pa. 





——, on Seventh-day afternoon, the 8th inst., 
Ricwarp Price, in the 71st year of his age; a valued 
member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 


—, on the 10th of 6th month, 1865, Taomas 
Mappock, formerly of Springfield, Delaware county, 
in his 82d year. 

, on the 18th of 6th month, 1865, Harriet S., 
daughter of Charles C. Lower, aged 2 years. 


, at Burlington, N. J., on the 5th of 6th mo. 
1865, Mary Buckman, in the 841h year of her age; 
a member of Makefield Monthly Meeting, Pa. She 
was of a meek and quiet spirit, and bore her bodily 
afflictions with. Christian fortitude, and humble 
submission to the divine will. We trust her im- 
mortal spirit is now at rest in the bosom of her 
Father and her God. ’ 


. in Baltimore, on the 30th of 5th mo., 1865, 
Mavu.pen Penring, in the 66th year of his age; @ 
member of Lombard St. Meeting, Baltimore. 

, on the 17th of 6th month, 1865, near St- 
Clairsville, Belmont county, Ohio, Racnet Fawcett, 
wife of Thomas Faweett, in her 70th year; a mem- 
ber and elder of Stillwater Quarterly Meeting. The 
large concourse of friends that followed to her last 
resting- place, gave evidence to her worth. 














sintiinsiciilililibitinaii 

At a Yearly Meeting of Women Friends, held 
in New York, by adjournments, from the 29th 
of 5th month, to the 1st of 6th month, 1865, 
inclusive, the following Extracts were pre- 
pared, and directed to be transmitted to our 
Subordinate Meetings. 


We have been permitted once more to meet 
in a Yearly Meeting capacity, and, soon after 
assembling, lively and refreshing epistles were 
presented from the meetings with which we 
correspond ; and, on the reading of them, the 
query went forth, ““ What could have been done 
more to my vineyard that I have not done in 
it?’ The young, who may be called tender 
plants of the Lord’s right hand planting, were 
tenderly exhorted to seek the refreshing influ- 
ences of the dew of heavenly love, that they 
may become “ plants of renown,” bearing fruit 
to the honor and glory of the great ‘‘ Lord of 
the harvest.” They were urged to be faithful 
to manifested duty, that they might become 
useful in their day, age, and generation—then, 
only, can they be truly happy, and know a peace 
which the perishing enjoyments of this world 
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cannot afford. If they would avoid the weak- 
ness consequent upon inattention and disobedi- 
ence to the Divine voice within them, they must 
not, through fear, keep back from any service 
which is required at their hands, whether it 
be in the church or in the family relation. He 
whom we are called to serve is not ‘a hard 
master ;” “ His yoke is easy and His burden 
light,” and the reward of sweet peace attends 
every act of obedience to His requirings. If 
our younger sisters will but consecrate the morn- 
ing of their days to the service of their Divine 
Master, they will come to know that one day 
in His courts is better than a thousand else- 
where. 

The neglect in the attendance of our religious 
meetings, as reported in the answers to the 
queries, brought a deep travail of spirit over 
many minds, and tender appeals were made to 
all classes, particularly the youth, to a renewed 
diligence in the performance of this important 
duty; also, that when assembled we should 
seek for Divine assistance, that our creaturely 
wills may be reduced, and we be stripped of 
everything pertaining to self, that thus in this 
humble, dependent state we may wait upon the 
Lord. We have been reminded that as he is a 
spirit, he is only to be approached through 
spiritual communion; and that, as ‘‘no man 
can save his brother, or give to God a ransom 
for his soul,’”’ we must each “ work out our own 
salvation with fear and trembling before God,” 
and that no outward ministration is essential to 
true worship. Friends were therefore coun- 
selled not to be discouraged by the smallness of 
their number, the lack of gospel messengers, 
distance, nor inclement weather, from the at- 
tendance of our religious meetings, but to wait 
quietly and reverently upon Him who has 
promised to be the leader and teacher of His 
people, and to crown with His presence every 
assembly, however small, which gathers in His 
name. 

In the early rise of this Society large and 
powerful meetings were often held in which no 
word was uttered, but in which the “broken 
and contrite hearts” of those present were 
melted and bound together as the heart of one 
man, by the tendering and cementing influences 
of heavenly love. 

Mothers were exhorted to renewed effort in 
the discharge of this duty, and were entreated 
to take their children with them, thus early in- 
stilling into their minds the nature of true wor- 
ship. It is believed that these little ones 
would thus come to love our religious gather- 
ings, and, in time, the principles we profess. 
Let us not offer unto the Lord “that which 
hath cost us nothing,” but be willing to make| The young were admonished that, as we must 
some sacrifices, if need be, for the accomplish- | soon look to them to fill the places made vacant 
ment of this end; and, bearing in mind the| by the removal of the fathers and mothers in 
sufferings, losses, and hardships endured by our] our Israel, it behooves them, by an early dedi- 





predecessors for the sake of enjoying this privi- 
lege, let us not lightly esteem our birthright, 
nor disregard our dearly-purchased liberty of 
conscience. Precious seasons of refreshment 
from the presence of the Lord would often be 
experienced as the reward of faithfulness in at- 
tending our small mid-week meetings. It is 
good to lay aside the cumbering cares of out 
daily life, and wait upon the Author of all our 
“sure mercies,’ who will give us strength to 
bear all our burdens, if we seek it at His hands. 

Ample testimony has been borne to the uni- 
versality and efficiency of the “love of God,” 
which is a free gift, not forced upon any, but 
richly vouchsafed to all who hunger and thirst 
after it. The creaturely will must be humbled 
ere Christ can be exalted in our hearts; we 
must be passive to the influence of this heaven- 
ly principle, which will, as we suffer it to work 
in us, create us anew in the image of God, and 
enable us to bring forth the blessed fruits of 
the Spirit. 

Our beloved country has lately suffered se- 
vere chastisements, and if we fail to acknowledge 
the Hand that hath smitten us, and to bow in 
humility before His judgments, we may yet be 
bumbled by the infliction of greater suffering, 
even bitter persecution, for our faith. Let us 
not disavow our testimonies; but, in this day 
of close trial and proving, hold them up as an 
ensign to the nations, lest we be “stricken more 
and more,” becoming “divided in Jacob and 
scattered in Israel,” and know of being left to 
wander upon the barren mountains of an empty 
profession. 

The subject of plainness, in its various 
branches, has also been feelingly adverted to. 
We have been counselled to moderation in all 
things, and ample witness has been borne to 
the sweet peace resulting from obedience to 
small and apparently trifling requirements of 
duty. As it is only by being faithful in the 
little that we can expect to be made rulers over 
more, we have been warned to take heed to the 
faintest whisper of that inward Monitor whose 
voice, if not stifled, will call out of all excess 
into the true enjoyment and “liberty of the 
children of God.” We shall then feel no desire 
to conform to the changing fashions, or to par- 
take of the vain amusements of this world— 
feeling that we are here butas pilgrims and stran- 
gers, we shall crave more substantial pleasures 
—and our highest joy will be to do the will of 
our Heavenly Father in the way of his appoint 
ing. Then may we arise, put on our beautiful 
garments, and shine; remembering that the 
choicest and purest adornment is that of “s 
meek and quiet spirit.” 
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cation to the service of truth, to become worthy 
of the high trust soon to devolve upon them. 
Regarding the ancient landmarks which their 
fathers have set, may they be found filling their 
ranks in righteousness—bearing aloft the ark 
of testimony with pure hands, that they may 
transmit it free from defilement even to their 
children’s children. 

Parents have also been enjoined to greater 
watchfulness and dedication, that as guardians 
and shepherds they may also become ensamples 
to the flock, “gathering into the true fold the 
lambs committed to their care in the wilderness 
of this world.” 

Fervent desires have been expressed that we 

may remain steadfast in the support of our tes- 
timony in favor of a free gospel ministry. If 
we will but bear in mind the reproach, yea, 
even the persecutions and revilings endured by 
our predecessors, in defence of this fundamental 
principle, we will pause long ere we sanction 
the smallest violation of its spirit. It is be- 
lieved that, if we would seek to become more 
familiar with the writings of early Friends upon 
this subject, we would come to value more high- 
ly this testimony which many sealed with their 
blood ; and the righteous and beautiful order of 
our Society would be less frequently set aside, 
especially in the accomplishment of the marriage 
ceremony. 
_The great influence of a judicious course of read- 
ing in elevating and strengthening the mind, and 
preparing it to receive right views of life, cannot 
be over-estimated. It is earnestly advised that 
we do not weaken and impoverish it by food 
which affords a mere temporary stimulus, but 
which cannot satisfy its hunger or tend to its 
proper development. Instead of debasing the 
faculties by light and frivolous reading, our 
younger sisters are affectionately recommended 
to acquaint themselves with the history of this 
Religious Seeiety, and to study the works of 
the Great Father in all their infinite variety 
and beauty, and the workings of fhose harmo- 
nious laws by which He controls the workman- 
ship of His hands. Then would they “look 
through nature up to nature’s God,” and, in 
contemplating the multiplied wonders of His 
creation, they would be fiiled with “love and 
praise” of the Great Architect. 

But, above all, we have been earnestly recom- 
mended to a more frequent and prayerful perusal 
ofthe Holy Scriptures ; believing, as we do, that 
they were given forth by the “inspiration of 
God,” and that they are profitable for reproof 
and for instruction in righteousness. Every 
truly dedicated mind can find in them a reflec” 
tion of its own experience, and the weary trav- 
eller Zionward is often comforted and refreshed 

y the encouraging and precious promise that 
there shall no temptation befall him for which 
¢ who is ‘+ touched with a feeling of our in- 


firmities ” hath not provided a “ way of escape” 
or deliverance. If we cannot comprehend them 
in all their fulness, or if some portions of them 
are sealed to us, let us “quietly hope and 
patiently wait” for that holy anointing which 
can alone enable us rightly to interpret them ; 
not doubting or rejecting what we cannot com- 
prehend, or seeking to invalidate these precious 
records, by making them bear evidence against 
themselves, lest we wrest them to our own de- 
struction. 

We have been earnestly recommended to seek 
frequent seasons of retirement and introversion 
of soul, that we may more and more become 
estranged from the spirit of this world and its 
allurements, and drawn in prayer to the foot- 
stool of our Heavenly Father, and thereby, at 
seasons, be mercifully permitted to enjoy His 
holy presence, and feel [is mantle over us to 
be love. 

The removal, during the past year, from 
“works to rewards” of many of our beloved 
friends who were wont to assemble with us, has 
been feclingly alluded to; and while we miss 
their companionship, we are renewedly incited 
to follow them as they followed Christ, that we 
may be prepared, when our summons comes, to 
join those who have gone before us to the “ City 
of our God.” 

The recent liberation of several millions of 
our fellow creatures from cruel bondage has 
left them dependent upon the friends of human- 
ity, everywhere, for counsel, protection and 
employment; and a concern on their behalf 
having been presented to the meeting, it was 
united with, and ardent desires were expressed 
that we might not refuse to do our part toward 
the elevation and intellectual development of 
this lately oppressed race, so new to the bless- 
ings and privileges of freedom. Under this 
feeling, a joint committee of men and women 
Friends was appointed to take the subject un- 
der consideration, and a memorial was drawn 
up by them, to be presented to the President of 
the United States, asking of him, and of those 
in authority, to use their influence, wherever 
possible, to give to the African race all the 
rights and privileges guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution to every citizen. The meeting approving 
this address, the clerk was directed to sign it, 
and a committee was appointed to present it to 
the President on the meeting’s behalf. 

We have been made to rejoice that the 
sounds of strife have ceased in our afflicted 
country ; and earnest petitions have ascended 
to Him who rules the storm, that He would 
hush in each individual the. conflict of contend- 
ing passions which war produces, and that the 
dove might once more be sent forth upon the 
retiring waters, bearing the olive branch of 
peace. RacweEL Hicks, 

Clerk. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A VISIT TO THE FREEDMEN.—NO. I. 
BY J. M. ELLIS. 
Philadelphia, 7th month, 1865. 

Information having been received by The 
Association of Friends of Philadelphia for the 
Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen, that Gov- 
ernment was about to give up its occupancy of 
Mason’s Island, and that all arrangements for 
that purpose must be perfected by the Ist of 
the Seventh month, it became necessary to 
send a deputation immediately to take pusses- 
sion of our hospital furniture, bedding, cloth- 
ing, &c., and to arrange for the release or dis- 
tribution of our teachers. 

Louisa J. Roberts and myself were accord- 
ingly appointed ; the former leaving home on 
Seventh-day, 24th ultimo, for the purpose of 
spending First-day with the Freedmen on the 
Island, in advisory consultation with them as to 
their future prospects—and from the deep and 
abiding imterest she has always felt in their 
welfare, it was, no doubt, a profitable season for 
them. 

Upon my arrival in Washington early the 
next morning, in preference to hunting up any 
breakfast, I occupied my spare time in strolling 
round the district ngar the monument, a local- 
ity in which many of the Freedmen are con- 
gregated. The gross imposition here practised 
on them in reference to dwellings is disgraceful. 
Rows of from four to six of these miserable 
shanties are built of the roughest kind of boards, 
not over six or seven feet high, and say about fif- 
teen deep, divided into two rooms, without 
either fireplace or chimney, and costing cer- 
tainly not over twenty dollars each, and for 
which they are compelled to pay the exhorbi- 
tant rent of ten dollars per month ! 

I conversed with one of the occupants, and 
found they were seldom without tenants, one in 
that row was then empty, but had been en- 
gaged by another family. The few feet of 
ground in the rear of these, presented no more 
inviting aspect than the dwellings themselves. 
With such surroundings, and the consequent 
attendant influences, how can we expect any 
thing like elevation of character? 

By previous appointment L. and myself met 
at nine o’clock in the office of Captain Brown, 
with whom we had a very pleasant interview. 
He showed us last week’s report of the attend- 
ance on the schools at Freedman’s Village, a 
synopsis of which will be found in its proper place, 
and although he had no power to act officially, 
he manifested a warm interest in our mission, 
and directed us to Col. John Eaton, Jr., As- 
sistant Commissioner of Freedman’s Bureau, 
in whom the entire administrative power is 
vested. 

He received us with great cordiality ; listened 
to us with marked attention, and pledged him- 


> 


‘self to aid us in carrying out our plans, giving 
us full permission to make any change in lo- 
cating our teachers, that the abandonment of 
Mason’s Island would dictate as advantageous, 
requesting us to wait on him again before re- 
turning home, and make any suggestions as to 
the course to be pursued to ensure the best in- 
terests of the Freedman that might result from 
our investigations. 

Upon closing this very pleasant interview, 
we hired a horse and carriage, commencing our 
journey amidst a pelting storm, and, had I 
have had a less persevering companion, or our 
mission been of less importance, we certainly 
should have turned back when part on our way, 
as it was unfit for any female to be thus ex- 
posed. 

But we pushed on, and soon arriving at 
“ Freedman’s Village,” at Arlington Heights, 
we obtained shelter for ourselves and our horse. 
Captain Carse, our hospitable host, had an im- 
promptu lunch served up, which greatly re- 
freshed us, and received additional zest from 
the cordial reception given by his amiable 
wife. We here obtained some valuable infor- 
mation, and were delighted with the condition 
of things. 

I passed round and through the village as 
much as circumstances would permit, and the 
great cleanliness that existed could not escape 
notice. I did not see enough of filth, or offal 
of any description to filla basket. There are 
over two hundred houses, and the old white- 
wash has all been scraped off outside, and re- 
white-washed this spring. These houses are 
comfortable, for which the occupants pay only 
three dollars per month, (contrasting strongly 
with the miserable fen dollar ones at Washing- 
ton). They work at day’s labor in the neigh- 
borhood, and earn money in any and every way 
they can; but one thing amongst many others 
they have yet to learn, to spend it to the best 
advantage ; guch of their hard earnings being 
trifled away. For instance, the men will 
sometimes purchase at Georgetown worthless 
watches, which may subsequently cost them some 
two or three dollars a month in repairs. In 
passing from cabin to cabin, while nearly every 
ove presented an air of comfort, some were re- 
markably neat and tidy—here and there a nice 
rocking chair—a good oil-cloth table cover, &e. 
Others again manifested that want of thrift, 
which is too often the attendant on povety, 
though nothing very culpable was noticed. 

The schools were in session, aod were model 
ones of their kind. The small children were 
seated in comfortable arm chairs adapted to 
their respective sizes and furnished at the right 
hand with an ingenious appendage to slip their 
books and slates down in. I was much pleased 
with this, and at once pronounced them a Yankee 
| invention, which, upon inquiry I found to be 
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the case, the place of their nativity being Bos- 
ton. 

The attendance at these schools, as before al- 
luded to for the week named, condensed from 
the daily account, is as follows; being the ag- 
gregate of five days : 

Boys. Girls. Total. 
Primary, . «: 219 275 494 
Higher, . . 356 361 717 
constituting an average of two hundred and 
forty-two for the week. 

The reflection that crowded itself on the 
mind assumed the form of a query—who can 
sufficiently estimate, or who can calculate the 
good results that must inevitably flow from 
this, and kindred benevolent enterprises ? Pos- 
terity alone can answer the question. Not hav- 
ing seen this village in the earlier days of its 
existence, I can only contrast its present con- 
dition with its past, from the testimony of others. 
Captain Carse, the able superintendent has evi- 
dently brought order out of chaos, and appears 
to be the man for the place. 

He entered with deep interest into our plans, 
and, so far as may be within his province, we 


influence to have been for the best interests of 
the people. 

On both these farms, one or the other of us 
(and frequently in company) visited nearly 
every family—administering such words of coun- 
sel and encouragement as seemed meet, not 
omitting, in one or two instances, a gentle re- 
proof where it was needed. They were re- 
minded, that this care over them could not 
long continue, and must cease, after which they 
would have to depend upon themselves, and 
they were urged to labor for a practical knowl- 
edge that would aid them in their future un- 
tried condition. They listened attentively, and 
we could not but feel (if we may be allowed 
sufficient egotism to say so), that good seed had 
been sown. 

This being my first visit, of course I was a 
stranger to them, but my companion, having 
from previous visits a knowledge of many of 
them, it was cheering to see the hearty cordial- 
ity with which they greeted her—nor were her 
enquiries after “‘Aunt Mary’’—“ Aunt Susie,” 
devoid of interest to me. ™ 

In one room I found a woman with an old 
calico dress spread out on the bed, on which 
she was fitting new calico for the purpose of 
cutting out a new dress. In another, I saw a 
man heel-tapping a pair of shoes. Both these 
cases afforded a good opportunity forencouraging 
comment. Qur visit to this place was much too 
short, and we felt we had scarcely done our 
teacher justice, but the day was fast waning, 
and we had a long ride before’ us. It was 
nearly half-past eight o’clock when we again 


















ance in his power. The Freedman’s Bureau 
have recently appointed him one of their 
“travelling agents;” the business of whom is, 
to enquire, each in his own district as appointed 
him, into any impositions that may be practised 
on the Freedman, or avy abuses that may exist, 
and report them to Colonel Eaton for further 
action. He showed us his first report just pre- 
pared for forwarding, which detailed several ’ : 
cases requiring attention. Good must neces- | reached the island, and we felt that if we had 
sarily result from this arrangement; though, | 2 accomplished what is ordinarily termed a 
with every care, glaring instances of imposition | “7904 day’s work, it had been a tolerably hard 
and cruelty will still exist in many localities. {0M¢. ew 

Our next point was Camp Wadsworth, on| | While partaking’of a lunch, word came that 
which there are two “Government Farms.” | there was to be a marriage in the school-room 
The school at the first one is under the super- | djoining the old mansion, so the knife and fork 
vision of our association, and has been taught | Were speedily dropped, and we repaired thither 
by Mary M’Clane. She has labored under many | to be witnesses of the interesting ceremony. 
disadvantages, and although she has had a lim- | There sat the happy couple, the groom (appa- 
ited sphere of action we believe she has per- | rently nearly old enough to be the father of the 
formed a good work.. As she desired to be re- | bride), dressed in his best, not forgetting a pair 
leased for her vacation, before the expiration of | of “‘ bran new” white cotton gloves, and, from 
her year, we concluded to transfer one of our | the way he handled them, evidently not knowing 
teachers from Mason’s Island (Mary K. Bro- | what to do with his fingers, they being subjected 
sius), to that point for the present—letting the | to a kind of imprisonment to which they had, 
continuance of the school, or of either teacher, | doubtless, heretofore been strangers. The bride 
Temain a question for the future. was dressed in white, and averted her head 

While here, the rain poured in torrents, and, with as much apparent becoming modesty as 
had our business been less urgent, proceeding | could well have been assumed by any white per- 
further would have been a doubtful policy. How- pera tn the same position. Most of the 
ever, we waited until it somewhat abated, and | company were becomingly dressed, the women 
then wended our way to the other “ Government | and girls wearing the fashionable jockey cap ; 
Farm,” where another one of our teachers,|the best feature of the whole of which was, 
Lydia T. Atkinson, is located. If correct in our | tbat they had earned, and paid for them them- 
notes, her school averages from 35 to 40 |selves. ; ; : 
pupils, and every thing round her showed her| After waiting a considerable length of time 
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it was ascertained that the minister had not “on eee ean asin mun nor woman 
i : he had gone to y lonely life cheer with their company 

ne es cag Ravana a that td ee woe to | Mine is a friend, a better far than human, 

ee eee The truest, best: the Father is with me! 
perform the ceremony. The disappointed couple sieseinaiiesiiiitenauaaiaaiiaaicndiiatade 

i i i er dar reary 

awkwardly withdrew at separate intervals, while | © *).. layer 
the company generally remained, but in order |, 


S aning on him, I'll walk on, never weary. 
that we strangers should not be sent entirely} 1m not alone: the Father is with me! 


omy away, ” they gratified us by singing ®' Tm not alone! Through wilds or flowery meadow 
number of their impromptu (they might almost| By, day, by night, the Father is with me! ’ 
be called) hymns, with a wild kind of a chaunt, | And when I pass through the vale of Death’s dread 
to which, as they were all standing, they beat shadow, 

time with their feet, the females swinging their| ven then, even then, the Father is with me. 
bodies to and fro, their motions increasing in seein thie thenauians, 

rapidity as the excitement progressed. As soon a Daley’s EEvonn, 

as this novel exhibition closed, we sougkt rest penne 

for our weary bodies, in anticipation of a pleas- 


The oak tree stands in the sunlight— 
ant renewal of our labors on the morrow. I grow in the shade at its a 
(To be continued.) 


God gives to us both His blessings, 
And my life, is sweet—is sweet! 





From the Sunday Dispatch. 
ALONE, YET NOT ALONE. 
JOHN XVI. 32. 


Iam alone! my heart’s dear shrine is shattered ; 
The house I built the storm has overthrown. 

I am alone! my “sunshine friends” are scattered ; 
The thunder crashed—they fled, each to his own. 


I’m only a small, pale daisy, . 
That can hold but a drop of dew— 
In the morning the oak tree is splendid, 
And gleams with a million or two! 


But I can look up and behold him, 
The grand and magnificent thing! 
How must it seem to that robin, 


Iam alone! The true ones are departed ; 
Their loving hearts lie cold beneath the stone; 
Tury did not leave me, oh, the faithful-hearted ! 


But Death has snatched them, and—I am alone. 


Iam alone! The night is dark and dreary ; 


The road is rough, with thorns and rains strown, 


I’m old and sick ; my feet are sore and weary ; 
No arm to lean on—I am all alone. 


Iam alone! With heart-faint and desponding, 
I stagger onward to my journey’s end. 

No voice ; not one, to all my cries responding ; 
I call on Death, man’s last and truest friend. 


O weak in faith! O heart-faint and desponding 
Hast thou indeed no better Livine friend? 


No friend who, aye to earnest prayer responding, 


Is ever near his mighty help to lend? 


O poor weak heart, by gloomy frenzy blinded ! 
Canst thou not see thy sorrow’s cloud above ? 

Dost thou not know, or must thou be reminded, 
There is a Love BEYOND all earthly love? 


That can sit in its boughs and sing? 


Though birdie can’t live there always, 
His nest’s in another tree— 

While this is my house—and his singing, 
Issweet, as though sung but for me! 


My nights, they are long and dark here, 
As I lie in the dewy grass— 

Yet the wind parts the oak leaves often, 
And I watch the great stars pass! 


God scatters so many flowers, 
Over the earth—you know; 

How sweet that He gave to this daisy, 
So pleasant a place to grow! 


There’s a flush of pink on my petals, 
Come there since the first June sun— 
I thank him for this new beauty, 
And all the good He has done! 


Though the oak tree is tall and stately, 
I grow in the shade at his feet— 


Goi gives to us both His blessing, 
O poor blind heart! Think, is there no one, no one, And my life is sweet—is sweet! 
Whose mighty strength can prop thy feeble knee— : 
Whose outstretched arm can raise again the low 
one— 
Whose healing balm can comfort even thee ? 





From the Germantown Telegraph. 
HYDROPHOBIA. 
P. R. Freas, Esq.,—Perhaps of all the mala- 
’| dies to which poor humanity is subject, none are 
more dreaded than hydrophobia. The disease 
is regarded, we think, almost universally as in- 
Is there not One, whose hand more than paternal asain ee a —— i 
. As soon as asked His blessed gifts bestanne, : remedy, or rather preventive, which Tam about 
And from whose throne a life-stream sempiternal to give, has been successfully used in several in- 
Of healing grace to contrite spirits flows ? stances to my personal knowledge, and I regard 
it as a humane act to make it known. 
My brother, some few years ago, was witness 


Is there not One, whose heart, more than maternal 
With boundless love for all His children glows ? 
Is there not One, whose providence eternal 
Far better than thyself.thy suffering knows ? 


There is! thereis! Forgive my doubts unholy ; 
My want of faith forgive, all-pardoning love! 


Thou art! thou art! O fix my heart's love wholly, | t0 an attack made upon his son, by a mad dog; 
the little boy was badly bitten about the face ; 


My faith, my hope, upoa my Friend above ! 
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the father catching him up, carried him to the 
house, sucking the wounds as he proceeded.— 
This drawing with the mouth continued as long 
as any blood flowed. The father did not remem- 
ber until after this was done that his own mouth 
was badly ulcerated, and had been so for some 
days. Alarmed at this thought, he at once pro- 
ceeded to Philadelphia and cousulted one of 
our best physicians. The doctor told him that 
he was more likely to be attacked with the 
disease so much dreaded, than was his son, from 
whose wounds he had most likely extracted all 
the virus. He returned at once to his house, 
prepared and used the remedy (given below ;) 
and the result was that neither the father or the 
son ever felt any symptoms of the malady. 

In two other cases, which came under my no- 
tice, the one being a man bitten by a dog, the 
ether having his arm badly bitten by a horse, 
both laboring under hydrophobia at the time,— 
the elecampane was used, and in neither case 
did the disease ever appear. 

Again, a number of cows, while pasturing in 
a field, were all supposed to be bitten by a mad 
dog ; the cows were stabled, and to one-half of 
the number, milk, in which elecampane was 
boiled, was given for three days, and not one of 
these ever manifested any symptoms of the dis- 
ease ; while the others, fed in the usual manner, 
and to whom no medicine was given, were all 
seized with the horrible uaaly and died or 
were destroyed. 

One or two other instances, equally convince 


may be sufficient. 

Elecampane isa plant well-known to most 
persons, and is to be found in many of our 
gardens. Immediately after being bitten, take 
one and a half ounces of the root of the plant, 
(the green root is perhaps preferable, but in 
two of the above cases, the dried, as found in 
the drug stores was used ;) slice or bruise, put 
into a pint of fresh milk, boil down to a half 
pint, strain, and when cold, drink, fasting for 
at least six hours afterwards. The next morn- 
ing, fasting, repeat the dose, using two ounces 
of the root. On the third morning take another 
dose, prepared as the last, and this will be suffi 
cient. It is recommended that after each dose, 
nothing be eaten for at least six hours. 

It is supposed that the root contains a prin- 
ciple, which being taken up by the blood in its 
circulation, counteracts or neutralizes the dead- 
ly effects of the virus of hydrophobia. 

I feel so much confidence in this simple 
remedy, that I am willing you should give my 
name in connection with this statement. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER. 
Chelten Hills, June 30, 1865. 


—_—---——_—_——— 


THERE never was a right endeavor but it 


succeeded. Patience and patience, we shall 

































win at last. We must be very suspicious of 
the deceptions and elements of time. It takes 
a good deal of time to eat or to sleep, or to 
earn a hundred dollars; and a very little time 
to entertain a hope and an insight, which be- 
comes the light of our life; daily routine makes 
but little impression; but in the solitude to 
which every man is always returning, he has a 
sanity and revelations, which in his passage into 
new worlds he will carry with him.—Zmerson. 





VEGETABLE INstiINct.—A_ tree which is 


fond of water, when planted near some brook 
will set off all its principal roots in that direct- 
ion. How does it know the wateristhere? And 
how does it know that it will be able to reach 
the border of it? To say, in popular phrase, 
that the water attracts the roots in that direct- 
ion, is to invent a new and very remarkable sort 
of attraction that pulls at roots in the ground, 
and turns them out at the point of starting— 
is a something created to account for the fact 
in question, which is even more difficult than 
the fact itself, Mr. Madison, for example, had 
an aqueduct of logs, which, in reaching his 
house, passed by a tree especially fond of water, 
at a considerable distance from it. Abreast of 
the tree there was an auger hole in the log 
that had been filled with a plug of soft wood. 
Exactly thitherward the tree sent off a long 
stretch of roots, which forced their way through 
the plug, choking up the passage, and were 
found there drinking like so many thirsty 
animals. Was it then the soft wood plug that 
attracted these roots? It certainly should be, 
on the attraction principle ; for the water was 
just as near at other points as here. 


It is said that a strawberry planted in sand, with 


good earth, a little way off, will turn its runners 
all in the latter direction, and if the good earth 
is too far off to be reached, the plant will make no 
effort on that side more than on the other— 
which is equivalent to saying that the plant 
has, in its life-principle, an instinct of measure- 
ment. It does not measure the ground and 
then itself, and then compare the two; but it 
has an adaptive power by which, without com- 
parison, it graduates its action by its possibili- 
ties. 


—————~~oo——— 


MIsrorTUNE.—Oh, be assured, a real, great 
misfortune, which visits thy fellow-men as well 
as thyself, comes but seldom. The sun is sel- 
dom fully eclipsed, often as it is obscured by 
clouds. We are never surprised at the rising 
of any pleasure, but only at its ever setting ; 
on the other hand, when in sorrow, we are 
astonished at its commencement, and think its 
termination the most natural thing in the 
world. What a strange astronomy our hearts 


have learned !—Jean Paul. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &C. 
SIXTH MONTH. 











1864. 1865. 
Rain during some portion of — 
the 24 hours, ........se00/ 10 days. | 12 days 
Rain all or nearly all day,..) 1 “ 
Cloudy, without storms,...... q *« . = 
Clear, in the ordiuary ac- 
ceptation of the term,......) 15 a * 
30 “ 30 “ 
TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 
&c. 1864, 1865. 












Mean temperature of 6th 
month at Penna. Hospital,|72.00 deg.|76.73 deg. 
Highest do. during month,|99.00 “ [93.00 “ 





Lowest do. do. do. 54.50 “ (54.00 & 
Rain during the month,......}.2.35 in. | 4.75 in. 
Deaths during the month, 

counting 4 current weeks 

CACH VEAL). rcccceesesereeeeeeee| 1080 1296 
Average of the mean temperatures o 

6th month for the past seventy-Siz 

years,...... eve cccecssvecceesescs cocsscocecsscoee 11.55 deg. 
Highest mean of do. during that entire 

period, 1828-1831........csececessesessereee/ 77.00 


Lowest 0. dO. 1816,.....s..cvesee/64°00 





COMPARISON OF RAIN. 


1864. 1865. 

First month, 1.70 inch. 3.61 inch, 
Second month, 0.55 5.83 
Third month, 5.17 4.71 
Fourth month, 3.79 2.83 
Fifth month, 8.68 7.21 
Sixth month, 2.35 4.75 
Totals, 22.22 28.94 





It will seen by the above, that we have had an 
unusually warm month—within about a quarter of 
a degree of the two hottest (1828 and 1831) thar 
have occurred during the past seventy-siz years, and 
more than five degrees above the average for that 
entire period. The maximum reached on the 26th 
of the month last year, (99 deg.), it may be stated, 
was the highest point ever Known to be attained in 
Juve. 

The quantity of rain continues to be in excess of 
last year, and the compiler has just discovered an 
error in his review of last month, making the figures 
as there rendered not to be relied on. 

A terrible tornado swept over portions of Iowa 
and Minnesota on the 16th, and on the 19th a large 
water-spout burst near Lewistown, Pa., doing con- 
siderable damage to the railroad. J. M. E. 

Philada., 7th mo. 5, 1865. 


+ 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiovr anp Mgeat.—The Flour market is at a com- 
plete stand, and it is utterly impossible to give re- 
liable quotations. 500 bbls. choice extra family sold 
at $775 a 8. In Rye Flour and Corn Meal no 
transactions are reported. , 

Grain.—The Wheat market is dull, and there 
being no demand either for milling or exportation, 
prices are entirely nominal. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 
One insertion. -----+++++eseeeeeee oe * cts. 
Two insertions- - 
Three insertions. ---,.......+++, 
For every additional insertion. ----.---.- * 
For every additional line or part thereof------ 10 cts. 
Always psyable when ordered. 
Philada, 3d mo. 11, 1865. 








OOKS FOR SALE:—Journal of Hugh Judge, price----- 70 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages). +--+ +++++eeeeee* $2.00 
Journal of John Woolman, a few copies: ------ eveeee 100 


friends’ Miscellany, (originally 12 vols.,) 4th vol. out of print, 8.00 
History of Delaware County, Penna., containing interesting 
accounts of early Friends, with engravings: 580 pages--- 3.00 
Conversations, Discussions, and Anecdotes, by Thomas Story 1.00 
The Works of Isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2100 pp, 5.00 
The New Testament, Marot’s edition, fine clear type.------- 1.00 
Comly’s Reader, - - - -50 cents. Central School Keader---- 75 
Memoir of Priscilla Cadwallader, 50. Bellangee’s Journal, 75 
Janney s Life of Fox, $1.25. Do. Penn, $1.25 and $2.00 
“History of Frienas, vol. Ist------ settee seeeeeeeee 1.15 
Decline of Friends, by Janney, Rowntree, and Fisher. 
Photographic Views of Friends’ Meeting-house, Kace Street: 


and of Friends’ Central Schoul, with groups, 8 by 10----- 1.00 
Stereoecopic Views of the same------.-+- eccccces ecccccee - 60 
Card Size of the above-----.-- Corre cscrcccesceee seeseees 25 

610 Emmor Comty, No. 131 North 7th St., Phila. 


ENNETT SQUARE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS.— 
The next Term of this Institution commences on the 9th 
of 10th month, next. For particulars inquire of 
Evan T. Swarns, Kennett Square P. 0., 
715. we.t 109 Pvnz Chester county, Pa. 





\ ANTED, a well-qualified Matz Teacntr for Deptford School, 
Woodbury, N. J.; one having a knowledge of the Latin 
and Greek languages, preferred. ‘The School has been in suc- 
cessful operation for two years, and is worthy the attention of 
one wishing a permanent situation, with liberal compensation. 
GrorGe M. Tatum, Com. 
78. tf. Wma. Wave Griscom, 





7 by a Female, member, a situation as Teacher;— 
qualified to instruct in the usual English branches, having 
had several years experience; good reference if required. Friends’ 
school preferred. Address P. T. H., at this Office, 

71715 et.pwmn. No. 131 North 7th St. Phila, 


YEDAR COTTAGE, Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlautic City, N. J., 
is now open for the reception of guests. 
71 831. nt.ex.n.d. Terms $15.00. GrorGe CHANDLER. 


J YLOR still continues his LAND Agency, for the Society of 
° Friends and others, and particularly solicits patronage. 
Address, J. TyLor, Denton, Md. 
References: —Joseph C. Tarnpenny, 1Uth and Spruce Sts., Phila. 
Dillwya Parrish, 1017 Cherry Street, « 
J. Jamison, 66 & 63 North Water street, “ 
63. 12t. 819, pfan. 





ALL PAPER AND LINEN WINDOW SHADE DEPOT.— 

Paper Hangings, a good article, as low as 15 cts.; Hang- 

ing papers, neatly, 15 cts-; Grazed and Plain, very neat figures . 

Howe.Lt & Broraers’ New Decorations, Gold and Plain; Oil 

Window-Shades and Fixtures; neat gilt Borders, and entirely 

plain, at Jounston’s Depot, No. 1033 Spring Garden Street be- 
low llth Street, Philadelphia. Country trade invited. 

513. 12t. 729. PxNz. 


({\HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 24 St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; as 
he mak28a specialty of that part of the Hatting Business, 
3. 25. 49t. 3.7.66. WaxF. © 











RUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Eight Thirty 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of House keeping and Building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes.wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Guods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other infurmation, furnished on appli. 
cation. 3. 25, 50t. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 





M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “ Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nz. 
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